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CEREBRAL  PSYCHOLOGY. 


“ And  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound, 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around, 

And  more  they  gazed,  and  more  their  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.” — Goldsmith. 

That  our  individual  consciousness  is  all  we  know,  or  can 
know,  is  now  generally  recognised  as  a fact,  and  the 
wonder  of  it,  that  “one  small  head”  should  carry  it 
all,  is  not  confined  to  the  “ rustics.”  I propose  to 
examine  what  that  knowledge  is  we  thus  carry  about  in 
our  heads,  and  how  it  gets  packed  there.  If,  putting  aside 
the  prejudice  we  have  derived  from  “our  mothers,”  founded 
on  old  women's  tales  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
infancy  of  our  race,  we  open  the  Book  of  Nature,  we  shall 
find  there  many  pages  very  clearly  written  of  facts  easily 
verified. 

Passing  the  “ fiery  mist  ” or  nebulous  matter,  where  all 
forms  of  life  are  said  to  have  lain  “ latent  ” and  “ potential,” 
as  a fact  not  very  easily  verifiable,  let  us  go  on  through 
countless  ages  to  the  time  when  the  earth  was  capable  of 
bearing,  not  only  Life,  but  Sensibility.  Till  then  it  was 
practically  non-existent,  for  a world  without  feeling  or 
consciousness  is  the  same  as  no  world  at  all.  By  Con- 
sciousness I mean  any  kind  of  feeling  or  sensibility,  and 
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not  reflection  on  consciousness,  which  is  another  thing.  In 
its  lowest  form  it  exists  as  a sort  of  nebulous  mist  or 
protoplasm,  out  of  which  all  higher  kinds  of  thought  and 
feeling  are  evolved.  Where  it  begins  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
whether  plants  have  feeling  has  not  yet,  I think,  been 
quite  satisfactorily  determined.  From  the  monera , the  first 
form  of  sensitive  individual  life,  we  pass  by  successive 
evolutions  through  amoeboids,  worms,  polyzoa,  and  asci- 
dians,  till  we  arrive  at  the  vertebrata  and  mollusca,  with 
the  first  of  which  we  have  only  to  do,  as  there  only  we  can 
distinctly  trace  the  nervous  system  through  all  its  wonder- 
ful variety.  The  increase  of  sensibility  or  power  of  feeling 
always  increases  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement  and 
complexity  of  the  nervous  system  as  we  trace  it  through 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  quadrupeds.  From  the  point 
of  the  animal  scale  where  the  brain  becomes  distinctly 
visible  up  to  man  the  nervous  substance  is  the  same ; and 
as  the  range  of  its  function  extends  part  after  part  is  added 
to  it,  thus  increasing  both  in  size  and  complexity.  The 
evidence  of  this  afforded  by  comparative  anatomy  is 
irresistible.  The  Edinburgh  Review,  even  in  its  94th 
number,  a long  while  now  ago,  recognised  this ; it  says  : 
“ In  the  nervous  system  we  are  enabled  to  associate  every 
faculty  which  gives  superiority  with  some  addition  to  its 
mass,  even  to  the  smallest  indication  of  sensation  and  will, 
to  the  highest  degree  of  sensibility,  judgment,  and 
expression.  The  brain  is  observed  to  be  progressively 
improved  in  its  structure ; and  with  reference  to  the  spinal 
marrow  and  nerves,  augmented  in  volume  more  and  more, 
until  we  reach  the  human  brain,  each  addition  being 
marked  by  some  addition  to  or  amplification  of  the  power 
of  the  animal,  until  in  man  we  behold  it  possessing  some 
parts  of  which  animals  are  destitute,  and  wanting  none 
which  they  possess.”  Ascending  thus  the  scale  of  sensi- 
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bility  or  feeling  through  the  nervous  system  we  find  that 
the  brain  of  a fish  bears  about  the  average  proportion  to 
the  spinal  cord  of  2 to  1 ; of  the  reptile,  of  2^  to  1 ; the 
bird,  3 to  1 ; the  animal,  4 to  1 ; and  men,  23  to  1. 

By  a careful  comparison  of  function  with  development 
or  structure,  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  what  thoughts 
and  feelings  are  connected  with  each  part  of  the  brain  as 
it  increases  in  complexity  and  size.  I know  this  is  denied, 
and  all  that  the  leading  Physiologists  of  the  present  day 
admit  is,  that  all  thought  and  feeling  is  connected  with 
the  molecular  action  of  the  brain.  It  is  said  Phrenology  is 
not  a certain  science ; it  appears,  however,  to  me,  after 
forty  years  study,  to  be  quite  as  certain  as  any  other 
department  of  Physiology ; and  that  the  functions  of  the 
brain  are  as  well  or  better  known  than  the  functions  of  any 
other  part  of  the  body.  What  knowledge  of  any  part  of 
the  body  can  yet  be  said  to  be  certain  science  ? 

But  leaving  every  one  to  form  his  own  opinion  of  our 
cerebral  Physiology  according  to  his  ignorance  or  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  I wish  to  point  out  the  Psychology,  or 
Phrenology,  or  Science  of  Mind,  that  has  been  based  upon 
it,  and  which  has  been  acknowledged  even  by  opponents  to 
be  the  only  one  that  is  generally  recognised,  or  has  any 
numerous  class  of  followers. 


According  to  this  system  the  Intellectual  Faculties  which 
perceive  existence  are,  Individuality,  Form,  Size,  Weight, 
and  Colour. 

The  Intellectual  Faculties  which  perceive  the  relation  of 
external  objects  are  Locality,  Number,  Order,  Eventuality, 
Time,  Tune,  and  Language,  which  latter  faculty  gives  a 
facility  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of,  and  a power  of  invent- 
ing,  arbitrary  signs,  or  sounds  to  express  thought. 
i The  Reflective  Faculties  of  Comparison,  Causality,  and 
Congruity , compare,  judge,  discriminate,  and  trace  adiust- 
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ment  or  purpose.  The  External  Senses  are  the  connecting 
links  between  these  faculties  and  the  external  world,  and  in 
direct  perception  are  necessary  to  bring  the  faculties  that 
perceive  existence  into  activity. 

The  Feelings  are  the  Self-Protecting,  the  Self-Regarding, 
the  Social,  the  Moral,  the  ^Esthetic,  the  Religious,  and  the 
feelings  which  give  concentration,  power,  or  permanence 
to  the  others.  Each  of  these  divisions  comprises  a group 
of  feelings  or  faculties.  Each  Intellectual  Faculty  and 
Feeling  is  connected  with  a particular  part  of  the  brain, 
the  relative  size  of  which  can  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined by  those  who  have  qualified  themselves  for  the 
purpose.  These  thoughts  and  feelings,  thus  consequent 
upon  the  molecular  action  of  the  brain,  are  but  varied  kinds 
of  sensibility  differing  from  the  monad  to  man  according 
tcq  the  structure  or  body  with  which  it  is  connected,  and 
with  intensity  of  feeling  in  proportion  to  the  size  and 
perfection  of  the  organ  through  which  it  acts. 

We  have  now,  I think,  a sufficiency  of  facts  before  us  to 
enable  us  to  determine  what  we  set  out  to  do,  viz.,  what  the 
knowledge  is  we  carry  about  in  our  heads,  and  how  it  gets 
packed  there.  Now,  as  to  the  nature  of  our  knowledge,  we 
know,  and  can  know,  only  our  own  consciousness,  that  is, 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  we  carry  about  in  our  heads.  We 
think  we  know  a great  deal  more  about  the  world  without 
us ; but  all  we  really  know  of  it  is  simply  how  things  without 
us  act  upon  our  sensibility.  As  J.  S.  Mill  says,  “ What  we 
term  the  properties  of  an  object,  are  the  powers  it  exerts 
of  producing  sensations  in  our  consciousness.”  The 
generality  of  mankind  think  they  know  a great  deal  more. 
They  believe  in  an  external  world  as  it  appears  to  them,  and 
not  merely  in  modifications  of  our  sensibility.  Fichte  says 
of  these  things  external,  "there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  there, 
but  only  a manifestation  of  power  from  something  that  is 
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not  I”  Kant  also  says  “ that  there  is  an  illusion  inherent 
in  our  constitutions  that  we  cannot  help  conceiving  as 
belonging  to  things  themselves— attributes  with  which  they 
are  only  clothed  by  the  laws  of  our  sensitive  and  intellectual 
nature.”  We  are  told,  however,  by  the  Realistic  School, 
“ that  man  is  brought  into  relation  with  external  objects  by 
means  of  faculties,  each  one  of  which  corresponds  with  a 
special  property  of  the  object. ” Thus,  that  objects  have 
form,  size,  weight,  colour,  number,  &c.,  and  that  man  has 
organs  or  faculties  by  means  of  which  he  perceives  these 
attributes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  an  external 
property  or  force  can  have  any  possible  likeness  to  an. 
internal  feeling  or  idea.  As  Mill  says,  “ A cause  does  not, 
as  such,  resemble  its  effect ; an  east  wind  is  not  like  the 
feeling  of  cold,  nor  heat  like  the  steam  of  boiling  water ; 
why,  then,  should  matter  resemble  our  sensations  ? Why 
should  the  inmost  nature  of  fire  or  water  resemble  the 
impressions  made  by  these  objects  on  our  senses  ?”  A few 
simple  impressions  received  from  without  are  worked  up  in 
the  brain  itself  into  a picture  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
external  world,  and  this  picture  has  no  existence  anywhere 
but  in  brains  similarly  constituted.  An  impression  is  made 
by  the  senses  on  the  brain  that  lies  immediately  over  the 
superciliary  ridge,  and  we  have  ideas  of  form,  size,  colour, 
&c. ; and  by  our  organ  of  Individuality  we  attach  these 
qualities  to  individual  existences ; we  perceive  the  number 
and  locality  of  such  existences,  and  conceive  of  them  as 
existing  in  space ; motion  and  succession  give  us  our  idea  of 
time ; we  trace  also  resemblances  and  differences,  and  rela- 
tions of  causality,  and  congruity  or  adjustment.  Only  some 
of  these  faculties  have  direct  relation  to  external  objects, 
and  others  have  relation  to  the  ideas  furnished  by  such 
objects  ; so  that  only  part  of  our  knowledge  can  be  said  to 
come  through  the  senses.  Our  faculty  of  individuality 
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gives  us  our  noun  substantive  3 form,  size,  &c.,  our  adjective 3 
and  eventuality,  which  give  us  our  idea  of  action  and 
motion,  our  verb.  The  forces  acting  upon  us  seem  to  bear 
certain  relation  to  each  other,  the  recognition  and  register- 
ing of  those,  with  their  modes  of  action,  is  called  Physical 
Science.  It  is  expressed  in  imaginary  or  unknown  quanti- 
ties called  molecules  and  atoms,  with  their  attractions  and 
repulsions,  or  likes  and  antipathies.  This  is  the  kind  of 
knowledge  man  carries  about  in  his  head 3 his  world  is 
manufactured  there 3 and  it  is  the  same  with  all  other 
animals,  each  creates  its  own  world  according  to  the  extent 
and  perfection  of  its  nervous  system 3 a world  differing  from 
ours,  but  equally  fitting  it  for  its  place  in  the  scale  of 
being. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  by  the  organ  of  colour.  If  the  part 
of  the  brain  over  the  centre  of  the  eyebrow  is  deficient, 
people  can  only  partially  distinguish  colours  3 with  a further 
deficiency  they  are  colour  blind.  People  colour  blind  are 
met  with  everywhere,  so  that  this  is  a fad  easily  verified. 
Mr.  Gordon,  I believe,  is  mistaken  when  he  says  the  defect 
is  in  the  eye.  I have  always  found  deficiency  of  brain. 
The  eye  is  merely  the  means  of  communicating  with  the 
brain,  and  it  may  do  that  imperfectly,  but  it  is  the  brain 
alone  gives  an  idea  of  colour  or  of  anything  else. 
Now  a world  without  colour  must  be  a very  different 
world  to  the  one  perceived  by  people  generally.  The 
brain  is  liable  to  be  similarly  deficient  with  reference 
to  other  faculties  3 there  may  be  blindness  in  the 
reflective  faculties,  or  in  the  conscience.  This  happens 
every  day  3 the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  people  so 
deficient  very  seldom  seem  aware  of  their  own  deficiency, 
any  more  than  they  are  aware  of  their  want  of  discrimina- 
tive power  in  colours.  Consequently,  we  have  all  sorts  of 
people  in  the  wrong  places,  and  mischief  and  failure  every- 
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where  which  could  not  happen  if  people  were  rightly  placed. 
Such  deficiencies,  as  well  as  extra  powers,  are  readily 
discerned  by  all  who  qualify  themselves  for  the  purpose. 

A competent  phrenologist  sees  at  once,  without  any  special 
examination  of  the  head,  or  feeling  of  the  bumps,  as  it  is 
called,  whether  a man  has  the  natural  powers  that  would 
make  him  a good  husband  and  a firm  and  affectionate 
friend  ; whether  he  is  fond  of  home ; brave  or  timid,  or 
morally  brave ; violent  in  temper,  reserved,  acquisitive ; 
proud  or  vain;  persevering,  firm  in  principle;  fond  of 
truth  and  justice;  courteous,  kind,  hopeful,  credulous,  and 
poetical.  Of  the  Intellect,  he  sees  at  once  whether  the 
faculties  are  best  fitted  for  Art,  Science,  or  Mechanics,  for 
Literature,  or  Philosophy.  All  this  knowledge  is  now 
thrown  away,  because  the  Science  of  Cerebral  Physiology 
has  been  quacked,  and  an  assumption  of  greater  certainty 
claimed  for  it  by  professors  than  we  are  yet  prepared  for ; 
and  because,  also,  a bad  name  has  been  given  to  it  as  lead- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  Materialism. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  knowledge 
gets  packed  in  the  head.  The  character  of  our  knowledge, 
or  what  we  are  capable  of  knowing,  was  determined  ages 
before  we  came  into  the  world.  AVe  cannot  know  more 
than  how  things  or  forces  without  act  upon  our  brains, 
causing  a peculiar  mode  of  sensibility.  The  difference  in 
these  modes  of  sensibility  we  call  faculties,  and  these 
faculties  represent  a specific  action  of  different  parts  of  the 
brain.  Now  how  has  this  specific  action  been  brought 
about  ? Simply  by  the  repeated  action  of  force  without,  and 
the  reaction  of  force  within.  This  in  time  has  moulded  the 
brain  to  its  particular  shape  and  power  of  action,  and  this 
shape  and  power  has  been  transmitted  from  one  generation 
to  another.  Thus  our  mental  powers  are  merely  experiences 
we  have  inherited  through  the  brain  given  to  us  by 
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our  parents.  All  our  powers,  both  of  thought  and  feeling, 
thus  act  as  instincts  or  intuitions ; and  when  in  a previous 
paper  I said  “ Instinct  was  memory  once  removed,”  I meant 
it  was  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  in  a previous  gene- 
ration, not  in  childhood,  or  in  our  own  lifetime.  Man  is 
thus  a bundle  of  instincts,  transmitted  through  every  animal 
form  of  life  that  has  previously  existed.  As  I have  said 
elsewhere,  “Memory  is  the  result  of  impressions  on  the 
brain ; these  impressions  are  deepened  by  repetition  till 
both  speech  and  action  become  involuntary  in  a recognised 
and  definite  order,  along  the  path  so  often  travelled.  In 
old  age,  when  our  animal  vigour  is  exhausted,  and  less 
force  passes  through  the  brain,  and  the  brain  itself  becomes 
less  susceptible  of  impression,  the  old  impressions  resume 
their  sway,  and  we  return  to  our  old  habits  of  feeling  and 
thinking,  and  our  early  memories.”*  But  I need  not  dilate 
upon  the  subject  of  present  Memory,  as  you  have  already 
had  an  excellent  paper  on  the  subject  by  one  of  your  Vice- 
Presidents,  Dr.  Geo.  Harris.  He  tells  us  that,  according  to 
Locke,  pleasure  and  pain  contribute  most  to  fix  ideas  in  the 
memory;  and  that  Mr.  Smee  observes  that,  “ as  a general 
rule,  the  power  of  memory  is  proportionate  to  the  intensity 
of  the  impression.”  This  is  only  saying  with  Helvetius, 
“that  there  is  no  memory  without  attention,  and  no  atten- 
tion without  interest;”  and  with  Serjt.  Cox,  in  “What  am 
I?”  “that  each  faculty  has  its  own  memory,  and  that 
memory  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  capacity  of  the 
faculty ; ” and  let  me  add  that  the  capacity  of  each  faculty 
is  proportionate  to  the  size  of  its  cerebral  organ. 

It  may  be  thought,  from  all  I have  said,  that  I am 
a Materialist ; on  the  contrary,  I cannot  even  understand 


* A Manual  of  Anthropology,  or  Science  of  Man,  based  on  Modern 
Research,  p.  65. 
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the  supposed  difference  between  Materialism  and  Psychology. 
All  we  know  of  things  without  us— of  matter,  of  objects — is 
simply  how  they  act  upon  our  sensibility,  and  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  this  something  that 
acts  upon  our  sensibility  in  any  way  resembles  the  sensations 
it  occasions.  As  Mill  says,  “ There  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  believing  that  what  we  call  the  sensible  qualities 
of  the  object,  are  a~  type  of  anything  inherent  in  itself,  j)r 
bear  any  affinity  to  its  own  nature.”  How  foolish,  then, 
to  talk  of  mere  matter,  of  what  it  can  do,  or  cannot  do, 

and  of  its  essential  difference  from  something  else,  when 

in  fact  we  know  nothing_about  it,  except  how  it  affects  us. 
We  know  only  our  own  consciousness,  and  this  we  call 

Spirit,  but  we  know  no  more  of  its  real  nature  or  essence 

than  we  do  of  matter.  How,  then,  do  we  know  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  Matter  and  Spirit  ? But  if  there 
is,  what  we  know  is  Spirit, — and  wc  know  nothing  of 
matter,  and  Materialism  results  in  absolute  Idealism. 

We  know  nothing  of  either  Matter  or  Spirit,  but  in 
their  modes  of  manifestation,  one  as  conscious,  the  other  as 
unconscious;  but  the  conscious  is  constantly  passing  into 
the  unconscious,  and  the  unconscious  into  the  conscious. 
So  that,  as  Mill  says,  assuming  the  Mind  (or  Soul)  to  be 
a distinct  substance,  its  separation  from  the  body  would 
not  be,  as  some  have  vainly  flattered  themselves,  a libe- 
ration  from  trammels  and  restoration  to  freedom,  but  would 
simply  put  a stop  to  its  functions,  and  remand  it  to  uncon- 

sciousness, unless  and  until  some  other  set  of  conditions 
supervenes,  capable  of  recalling  it  into  activity,  but  of  the 
existence  of  which  experience  docs  not  give  us  the  smallest 
indication.”  (Essays  on  Religion,  p.  198.)* * 


* Do  the  “ Spiritualist  ” manifestations  indicate  any  of  these  con- 
ditions ? 
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Life,  Mind,  Soul,  then,  what  are  they  ? Of  Life — this 
“vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame” — we  know  nothing,  but  that 
it  is  dependent  for  its  existence  on  “ the  continuous  adjust- 
ment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,”  and  sensi- 
bility, that  is,  the  aggregate  of  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings,  which  we  call  the  Mind,  depends  upon  Life.  The 
Soul  is  the  force  or  power  which  anything  possesses,  9 
whether  that  be  conscious  or  unconscious.  Bach  separate 
thought  has  its  own  soul,  each  “ organic  unit  ” of  the  body 
which  has  its  own  proper  attribute,  has  its  separate  soul  or 
force,  the  specific  action  of  which  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  whole  body.  As  Cowper  says  : 

“ There  lives  and  works 
A soul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God.” 

“ Science,”  Carnot  tells  us,  “ conducts  God  with  honour 
to  its  frontiers, . thanking  Him  for  His  provisional  ser- 
vices.” This  is  too  much  the  attitude  of  science  at  the 
present  day ; but  if,  as  Tyndall  says,  we  find  in  matter, 
“jthe  promise  and  potency  of  every  form  of  life,”  then  what 
he  calls  matter,  which  “ at  bottom,”  he  says,  “ is  essentially 
mystical  and  transcendental,”  is  what  we  call  God,  in 
Whom,  and  through  Whom  all  things  exist,  and  Science 
is_our  “Revelation.”*  In  another  paper  I have  treated  of 
this  “ Soul  in  all  things,”  under  the  title  of  “Natural 
Law,  as  Automatic  Mind  or  Unconscious  Intelligence.” 


* It  is  but  one  form  of  the  Universal — of  the  “Substance”  of 
Spinoza,  of  the  “ Being  ” of  Hegel. 
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